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Street Spirit 


A portion of the People’s Park mural on Haste Street depicts the eaten of the park. 
Remembering Michael Delacour, People’s Park 
co-founder and pillar of Berkeley organizing 


By Supriya Yelimeli 


MICHAEL Delacour, a founder of 
People’s Park in Berkeley, died Thurs- 
day, March 9 after a prolonged illness. 
He was 85. 

Delacour was a pillar of Berkeley’s 
civil rights history, known for break- 
ing ground at People’s Park in 1969 in 
an act of resistance against UC Berke- 
ley. He carried the movement forward 
through the decades and was a visible 
figure at protests and rallies, even in 
his last years. 

Carol Denney, a longtime frien 
of Delacour, met him in 1972 when 
she began attending UC Berkeley. He 
always framed park issues in terms of 
class struggle and solidarity, she said, 
and perpetuated a culture of respect. 

“Over the years, he was one of the 
‘welcome mats’ for people like me, 
who just walked into it bewildered,” 
Denney said. “He was an extremely 
clear connection between the past and 
the present.” 

Delacour moved to Berkeley from 
Southern California in the 1960s. He 
lived above the Bongo Burger on 


Dwight Way and. would see the vacant 


UC lot (intended first for housing, 
then parking) across from his home. 
On April 20, 1969, he and several 
others, including Stew Albert, Frank 
Bardacke, Paul Glusman, Wendy 
Schlesinger and Liane Chu, entered 
the lot with sod, gardening equip- 
ment, and building materials. They 
were joined by hundreds of people 
who had read in the underground 
paper, the Berkeley Barb, about the 
initiative to build a park. 
“That's where it all started,” he told 
Berkeleyside last August, sitting on the 
Sproul Plaza steps at a protest against 
UC Berkeley’s renewed attempts to 
begin construction. He joked about the 
"2g walk he’d taken that day 
«om People’s Park to the Cal campus, 


a path he’d traveled dozens of times. 
“It was hard for me to walk up here. 
I’m getting old.” 

His grandson, Dusk Delacour, civil 
rights attorney Osha Neumann, and. 
other longtime activists sat beside 
him, watching the crowd gather to 
protest UC’s late-night move to enter 
the park and begin building student 
housing. 

“I sort of keep thinking it’s all gonna 
end, but it doesn’t,” Delacour said. 
“It’s so impressive that it doesn’t 
end.” 

A few years before Delacour became 
deeply involved in the movement at 
People’s Park, he lived in the South- 
side neighborhood with Liane Chu, 
who had been part of the Free Speech 
Movement in the early 1960s. 

He was involved in many inter- 
sections of the Bay Area civil rights 
movement. During protests against 
Huey Newton’s arrest in the late 
1960s, Delacour drove the Black 
Panthers around the East Bay in his 
“full-sized, psychedelically orange-, 
blue- and green-painted bus ... sides 
plastered with Free Huey! signs and 
posters,” Black Panther David Hilliard 
wrote in his autobiography. 

Delacour and Chu opened the Red 
Square Dress Shop in an apartment 
above Bongo Burger in 1966, and it 
became a hub for organizing meetings 
about a nascent concept for People’s 


Park. The idea finally took hold in 


April 1969. 

They parted ways around the time 
the park was founded, but kept in 
touch through the years until Chu 
died in 2021, according to a post on 
Delacour’s Facebook page. 

Those first years of the park were 
turbulent, and Delacour and his 
co-founders’ names were a constant in 
newspaper clippings from the era. 

On May 15, 1969, known as “Bloody 
Thursday,” state and local police came 
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Pete Rosos 


Delacour at a rally to stop UC Berkeley from building student housing on the 


park on Jan. 29, 2021. 


to the park in the early morning hours 
to reclaim the land for the university. 
They fenced off the perimeter of the 
park and bulldozed what had been 
planted. , 

Thousands rallied and marched on 
the park in protest that morning, and 
a 25-year-old bystander, James Rector, 
was killed by police. Carpenter Alan 
Blanchard was blinded by buckshot, 
and many others were tear-gassed or 
injured. 

“Michael carried a heavy heart for 
those who were injured during the 
Bloody Thursday protest in 1969, 
but the death of James Rector was 
especially painful for him,” said Lisa 


Teague, a People’s Park activist and 
neighbor. 
Twenty years after Bloody Thurs- 


day, Delacour organized a May 1989 


vigil for Rector at People’s Park, 
which spun into a riot involving 
thousands. It came at another turning 
point for the park when the university 
began discussing plans for a student 
housing development at the site. 

UC Police had removed a founda- 
tion for a toilet constructed at the park 
a month earlier, and Delacour’s quote 
in the Oakland Tribune at the time 


sums up his lifelong approach. “They 


Delacour continues on page 8 
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ABOUT US 


THIS NEWSPAPER IS A COMMUNITY. 


The copy you just bought was first 
purchased by the unhoused person 
who sold it to you. They bought it 
from us for 5 cents and sold it to you 
for $2, or maybe more. That’s how we 
help our unhoused vendors earn an 
income on their own time. It is also 
how we aim to break down the bar- 
riers between housed and homeless 
people in the East Bay. We believe the 
simple act of purchasing a newspaper 
can open up a social space where both 
you and your vendor learn a little bit 
from one another. That is community 
in action. Now keep reading—this 
paper has something to say to you. 

Street papers like this one hope to 
initiate a dialogue about homeless- 
ness and poverty. That starts with 
the conversations you have with the 
vendor who sold you this paper, and 
it continues with the writing in the 
paper itself. 

Each issue of Street Spirit is written 
by and for unhoused people as well as 
their advocates. Our mission is to cre- 
ate a platform where homeless folks 
can share their own stories. That way, 
those who have never experienced 
homelessness can begin to understand 
this overwhelming crisis from the 
inside out. We also share resources 
and materials intended for a homeless 
audience. A community looks out 
for its members. We aim to do that in 
every story you will find here. 

So don’t just buy the paper—read it. 
You don’t need to scour every page. 
Try out a couple of stories, or do the 
crossword. Find your horoscope. 
Then tell your friends. We believe that 
large-scale change starts small. Read- 


ing this paper is a good place to start. 
History 


Street Spirit published its first issue 
in March of 1995. It was founded by 
Sally Hindman and Terry Messman. 
As the founders tell it, the Oakland 
Tribune had been paying home- 
less people to sell their newspapers 
around the East Bay. But many of the 
stories in the Tribune were degrading 
to the homeless community. This gave 
Hindman an idea—what if unhoused 
people in the East Bay could sell 
newspapers that contained their own 
stories? 

Thus Street Spirit was born, and 
joined the burgeoning street newspa- 
per movement of the 1990s, becoming 
one of more than 92 street papers in 35 
countries around the world. 


Our vendor program 


The homeless people who sell Street 
Spirit work for themselves. We train 
them to sell papers to you, then they 
keep the money they earn and buy 
more when they need to replace their 
stock. 

We currently work with 50-100 
newspaper vendors each year. Most 
of our vendors are or have been 
homeless. Selling Street Spirit helps 
cover the cost of essential needs such 
as food, medicine, transit, rent for 
subsidized housing, or a room ina 
residential hotel. 

Our vendors purchase the paper 
from us for 5 cents a copy. They then 
sell each copy for at least $2. Though 
the $2 cover price is all that is required 
to buy a copy of Street Spirit, custom- 
ers often go above and beyond to 
support our vendors—giving them 
more than $2, buying them a meal, 
or in some cases, helping them buy a 
car or pay for expensive surgery. The 
bonds that can grow between our ven- 
dors and their customers truly blow 
us away! 

We use all the money we earn from 
vendors upfront to pay writers and 
artists for their submissions to the 


paper. 


How to become a Street 
Spirit vendor 


If you are interested in selling 
Street Spirit, come visit our office! We 
host new vendor orientations every 
Wednesday and Thursday from 9am- 
12pm at our South Berkeley office at 
Alcatraz and Adeline (1740 Alcatraz 
Avenue)—a 10-minute walk from 
the Ashby BART station. If you have 
questions or need more information, 
call Alastair Boone: (510) 982-6875 or 
Annabelle Cole: (510) 859-8183. 


How to contribute 


If you want to be published in 
Street Spirit, please get in touch! Email 
aboone@youthspiritartworks.org to 
start talking about your story. No 
prior writing or journalism experience 
is required. 

We publish personal essays from 
people who have or are currently 
experiencing homelessness, as well 
as poetry, original artwork, and local 
journalism about housing, homeless- , 
ness, and the fight for social justice. 
No matter who you are or what kind 
of writing you're interested in con- 
tributing, we would love to hear from 
you. 


Alastair Boone 


Longtime Street Spirit vendor Alando Williams, who passed away this year. 


Our rates for published contribu- 
tions are: $10/ poem, $20/ photo or 
illustration, $25/article, and $60 / 
cover art. 


Office hours for vendors 


If you are a Street Spirit vendor look- 
ing to pick up newspapers, you can 
visit our South Berkeley office (1740 
Alcatraz Avenue) Monday-Friday 
from 12:30pm-6:30pm. 

You can also get papers from JC 
Orton at the corner of Shattuck and 
Kittredge in Downtown Berkeley, 
outside of Peet’s Coffee, Monday-Sat- 
urday from 7:00am-9:00am. You can 
reach JC by phone at (510) 684-1892. 


Support our work! 


The best way to support our work 
is by buying a paper each month, 
chatting with your vendor, and then 
reading that newspaper. 

If you have a little more to give, 
donate online at youthspiritartworks. 
org / donate. We are editorially inde- 
pendent and don’t run ads, so any 
additional financial support you can 
provide goes a long way to helping 
our project grow. 

You can also show your support by 
following us on social media: 
(@streetspiritnews on Instagram) and 


purchasing a Street Spirit T-shirt or 
sticker. For information about how to 
buy merch, email aboone@youthspiri- 
tartworks.org. 


Ye 


We are published by Youth Spirit 
Artworks (YSA), a Berkeley-based art 
and jobs training program for youth 
between the ages of 16-25. Much of 
the artwork and poetry you will find 
in this paper comes from talented YSA 
youth. Buying our newspaper is a 
great way to show them some love! 


International Network 
of Street Papers 


We are a proud member of the In- 
ternational Network of Street News- 
papers—an international community 
of papers just like ours. Learn more 
online at insp.ngo. 


JC Orton | 
Vendor Coordinator 


TREET SPIRIT 


Justice News & Homeless Blues in the Bay Area 


-A publication of Youth Spirit Artworks 


Alastair Boone 
Editor in Chief 


Read these stories and more online at www.thestreetspirit.org 


Annabelle Cole 


UC Berkeley MSW Intern 


San Francisco’s 
alternative response 
to policing may turn 

into alternative 

policing 


COMMENTARY 
By Contributing Author 


SAN Francisco’s Compas- 
sionate Alternative Response 
Team (CART) was envisioned 
by a broad coalition of home- 
less people, activists, service 
provider’s and communi- 
ty members as a safe and 
dignified way to respond to 
complaints from the public 
about street-based folks. The 
idea was to replace the cur- 
rent—often traumatic—police 
response with a compassion- 
ate response rooted in meet- 
ing the needs of those on the 
street. 

After years of advocacy, 
CART was finally funded and 
set to be implemented, and 
the Department of Emergency 
Management (DEM) under 
which it would be housed 
accepted bids from provid- 
ers to take over operations 
of the program. But rather 
than opting for a caring 

community-based approach, 
the contract was awarded 
to Urban Alchemy (UA), an 
organization with a history 
of harassing and displacing 
unhoused people and very 
minimal experience support- 
ing homeless services. If this 
happens, years of hard work 
to move the city away from 
policing poor people will be 
undermined. 

So, how did we get here? 


These operations systemati- 
cally limit homeless people’s 
access to services, housing 
and jobs, while damaging 
their health, safety and 
well-being. 

The Healthy Streets Op- 
eration Center (HSOC) was 
established in January 2018 
as a proposed remedy for 
complaints about tent en- 
campments. Angry callers 
did not want to have their 
calls diverted away from the 
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police, which resulted in a 
ballooning effect on com- 
plaints, increasing reports 

of violations of the Sit/Lie 
ordinance by 263 percent. 
This led the City to invest 
more resources in increasing 
police presence. In 2019, up to 
52 cops worked under HSOC 
and at police stations focused 
specifically on complaints — 
about homelessness. Over the 
course of that year, accord- 
ing to Christopher Herriing, 
Assistant Professor of Sociolo- 
gy at UC Los Angeles, due to 
the additional staffing, nearly 
one-third of San Francisco’s 
jail population identified as 
homeless, and unsheltered 
homelessness rose by 19 
percent. 

Recognizing that additional 
police resources were not exit- 
ing individuals out of home- 
lessness, the San Francisco 
Police Commission unani- 
mously passed a resolution 
in January 2020 calling for 
a more effective response to 
homelessness to be developed 
that would eliminate the use 
of police officers as a first and 
primary response. A stake- 
holder group was established, 
forming a coalition of those 
impacted by police violence 
and community-based organi- 
zations to work in partnership 
with representatives from the 
Mayor’s office, staff from the 
Board of Supervisors and City 
agencies. 


According to Department Despite being sidelined 
of Emergency due to 
Management COVID-19, 
911 chief Rob- Ona typical day, the process 
ert Smuts, on SFPD started in 
a typical day, officers July 2020 
San Fran- respond to 179 with over 50 
cisco Police h ] / d participants 
Department omelessness-relate working 
(SFPD) officers ineidents—that’s _ collectively. 
respond to City depart- 
‘7a nonchene. 1,253 per week— Res AG 
ness-related most often resulting officials, 
incidents— ° community 
that’s 1,253 per m move-along  organiza- 
aes orders, citations, — nee mei 
often resuit- Syisies 6, Soieeipe anes sae n a6 
ing inmove- and destruction of _consum- 
along otders, © property. | ers, people 
citations, and seg he y aa 
destruction experience 
of property. of home- 


lessness, service providers, 
advocates and academics 
worked together to envision 
anew way of approaching 
street crisis. From the start, 
the group was intentional 
about centering unhoused 
individuals in the design of 
the alternative. Ninety-five 
unhoused neighbors, ages 18 
to 67, were surveyed. Their re- 
sponses were foundational in 
establishing a new response 
model that would eliminate 
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San Francisco’s Compassionate Alternative Response Team (CART) is supposed to present 
a safe and dignified way to respond to complaints from the public about street-based folks. 


Whether or not it meets this goal will depend on how it is run. 


police responses, which have 
exacerbated racial disparities 
and. disproportionately left 
those who are unhoused, 
disabled, and experiencing 
poverty feeling as if they are 
disposable. 

The new model would 
be called Compassionate 
Alternative Response Team 
(CART). CART was designed 
to change the City’s existing 
emergency communica- 
tions, dispatch, and response 
strategy to address the social 
and behavioral health needs 
occurring in public spaces. 

CART was designed with 

- two components: 

1) CART Dispatch Re- 
sponse: The first would pro- 
vide a specialized non-police 
alternative dispatch response 
to calls from and calls about: 
unhoused neighbors in crisis, 
and the establishment of a 
new hotline to call CART 
directly. CART would be 
dispatched to respond to 
non-life-threatening 911 calls 
involving unhoused people 
in the City, either on the street 
or in temporary shelters. Key 
would be a Collaborating, 
Learning and Adapting Work- 
ing Group (CLA) between 
CART and other City depart- 
ments to review call-taking 
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and dispatch incident data, no 
less than on a quarterly basis. 
CLA would monitor and eval- 
uate alternative responses to 
crises and determine neces- 
sary adaptations. 

2) CART Community Re- 
silience Building: The second 
component would serve as 
a community-strengthening 
hub to empower housed 
neighbors to more “compas- 
sionately respond” directly 
to their unhoused neighbors. 
They would be invited to por- 
tions of the staff training and 
learn about the social service 
system in San Francisco, how 
to center unhoused people’s 
needs and advocate alongside 
them for appropriate levels of 
care. 

The two-prong scope of 
the CART program would 
divert a significant number 
of homelessness-related 
calls away from SFPD, while 
building capacity within San 
Francisco’s neighborhoods 
to de-escalate, thus reducing 
police interactions with those 
experiencing homelessness. 
CART responses would focus 
on the well-being of the un- 
housed person rather than the 
complaint of the caller, affirm- 
ing the civil rights of those 
experiencing homelessness. 
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This approach was inspired 
by the longest standing and 
most successful program 
called CAHOOTS, which 
operated in Eugene, Oregon 
and replaced the police re- 
sponse to homeless people in 
crisis. CAHOOTS is a com- 
munity-based mobile crisis 
response program launched 
by the non-governmental 
health center White Bird 
Clinic in 1989. This program 
dispatches two-person teams 
to address mental health cri- 
ses, as well as other conflicts 
or crisis situations, including 
situations related to homeless- 
ness, substance use and basic 
medical needs. The teams rely 
on trauma-informed de-es- 
calation and harm reduc- 
tion techniques to provide 
a non-violent resolution of 
crisis situations. Incoming 
calls come through Eugene’s 
911 system or the police 
non-emergency number. At 
dispatch, staff is trained to 
recognize non-violent, behav- 
ioral health-related situa- 
tions and route those calls to 
CAHOOTS. The program is 
funded through 


CART continues on page 9 
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Kit Castagne 


Building networks of trust in our community will allow us to help each other survive as the climate crisis pushes marginally housed people onto the street. 


How the climate emergency exacerbates homelessness 


_ FIRST-PERSON 
By Kathryn McKelvey 


THE increasing influx of natural 
disasters is more than a warning of 
the impending climate crisis. The ca- 
nary in the coalmine is long dead; the 
climate crisis has already arrived. Not 
only are temperatures steadily rising, 
but every year disasters strike with in- 
creasing frequency and intensity. Ac- 
cording to data from the Emergency 
Events Database (EM-DAT), reported 


- natural disasters in the United States 


have been steadily increasing in the 
past 40 years. Heavy smoke remains a 
common occurance in Oregon and the 
West Coast, which continues to suffer 
from an onslaught of wildfires each 
year. These fires are the deadliest of 
the year in California, and has caused 
over 500,000 Oregonians to be placed 
under varying levels of evacuation 
and evacuation readiness. 

In 2007, a flash flood ripped through 
my home in a rural Oregon town. We 
had 20 minutes to get out and move to 
higher ground. The house we fled was 
overcome with river water, trapping 
us on the top floor overnight wonder- 
ing if anyone knew where to find us. 


As the water slowly receded, volun- 


teers from neighboring cities helped 
us clean the destruction. Of around 
800 homes affected, 600 did not have 
flood insurance. We were one of those 
families that couldn’t afford any 

such coverage. At 15 years old, I was 
thrown from living barely above the 


poverty line into homelessness. 


In the initial days and weeks, volun- 
teers from the nearby towns brought 
supplies and helped clear debris. 
Eventually, they stopped coming but 
the destruction remained. The Feder- 
al Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) surveyed land for emergency 
trailers but members of unaffected 
neighborhoods campaigned against 
them claiming they would lower 
property values. We had nowhere else 
to go. Nearly a year after the flood, 

21 trailers were finally placed ona 
lot—not nearly enough for everyone 
affected. They smelled like formalde- 
hyde, gave us headaches, and were 
soon infested with mice. 

In 2009, barely a year after moving 
into the trailers, residents were evicted 
from the small trailers. The lucky ones 
were given cash incentives. My father 
didn’t receive his check until 2014, 
seven years after the flood. For those 
seven years, my father lived in an RV 
on the land where our house once 
stood. He was a general contractor 
and handyman who had now lost his 
tools and workshop, with no funds to 


~ replace them. He couldn’t find work 


and relied on food banks and cloth- 
ing closets. People soon forgot how 
he had come to be that way. He was 
an outcast—kids made fun of him 

and friends stopped calling. He had 


always worked sunup till sundown to — 


provide a life for us, but lost every- 

thing to the river. It was not his fault. 

He did not deserve this. 
Houselessness is the result of ex- 


tenuating circumstances. Whether it 
be addiction, poverty, racism, lack of 
healthcare, or a natural disaster. No 
one deserves to live without shelter. 
There is no reason people in the rich- 
est country in the world should live 


on the streets. Over the past 40 years, 
despite high national GDP, the United 


~ States rests in the median on the scale 


of those that become homeless due 

to natural disasters in the western 
hemisphere. In the United States, over 
600,000 people have become homeless 
due to 853 natural disasters since 1980; 
to be more specific, the average num- 
ber of people that become homeless 

as a result of a single natural disaster 
is 765. In Canada, for comparison, 


around 20,000 have become homeless 


as a result of 65 total natural disasters; 
the average number of people that 
become homeless in Canada as a re- 
sult of a single natural disaster is 320. 
These numbers are based on available 
data and are likely undercounting 
individuals who are homeless. The 
United States experiences natural 
disasters at a higher frequency and is 
less prepared to relocate and rehouse 
its citizens after disasters. 

Outside of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of displaced families, the finan- 
cial burden of disasters is immense. 
Fiscal damages caused by natural 
disasters are steadily increasing over 
time and the exponential burden 
can only be curbed by immediate 
adoption of sustainable practices and 
renewable resources. 

The United States, and the entire 
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Weare hiring a new, full-time editor to join us this Spring. 


If you love grassroots news, are interested in writing and editing stories for this 
newspaper, and want to work with our amazing team of unhoused newspaper vendors, 


world, needs to face facts: we are si- 
multaneously living through a climate 
crisis and a housing crisis, the two of 


- which are inextricably linked. More 


refugees, specifically climate refugees, 
will come from poverty-stricken, 
disaster-ridden countries. Families 
and children will indiscriminately be 
at risk of homelessness due to events 
outside of human control. Structural 
and social factors such as poverty, 
class, and racism have a compounding 
factor: the less resources one has at 
their disposal, the more likely they are 
to become homeless after a disaster. 
Similarly, our already unsheltered 
neighbors will be far more affected 

by disasters. If we don’t improve 

our disaster relief systems and curb 
climate change immediately, it will be 
too late to protect the unsheltered and 
the countless people at risk of becom- 
ing so. 


Kathryn McKelvey is a homeless advocate 
for change, working in analytics. Analyses 
of interest are primarily those surround- 
ing housing and healthcare. She wrangles 
two toddlers, not just in her spare time, 
but all the time due to the COVID-19 
stay-at-home orders, and attends OHSU's 
School of Public Health, pursuing her 
Masters in Public Health in Health 
Systems Management and Policy. Follow 
Kathryn McKelvey on Twitter @KatMcK- 
elvey. Courtesy of INSP.ngo. — 
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By Nick Marzano 


WHEN | first moved from 
Australia to the Mission in 
2014, I arrived at the epicenter 
of a 21st century Gold Rush 
created by the tech boom. I 
was a prospector myself, an 
immigrant drawn to the glit- 
tering work opportunities of 
the Bay Area. 

The income inequality on the 
streets was shocking. Heroin 
users and start-up kings com- 
pacted into an archipelago of 
absolute privilege and extreme 
poverty. 

Entrepreneurship was syn- 
onymous with Silicon Valley, 
but the commerce that caught 
my eye was the sidewalk 
sales. Laid out on blankets and 
sheets was the inventory of 


San Francisco’s other entre- 
preneurial class: the recy- 
clers, dumpster-divers, and. 
second-hand traders whose 
livelihood came from turning 
someone else’s trash—bottles, 
cans, e-waste, second-hand 
sex toys, and stuff you'd never 
imagine—into cash. If necessi- 
ty is the mother of invention, 
here was the motherlode. 

The hustle and heart of 
these street entrepreneurs was 
addictive. I started hanging 
out with a group of pro-re- 
cyclers and pretty soon I was 
dumpster-diving at night and 
documenting how the rusty 
levers of this shadow economy 
worked. As folks shared their 
stories, struggles, and dreams, 
my own mission emerged: 
to shine a light on the lives 


of people in this overlooked 
economy, and in turn inspire 
people to reconsider what is 


seen as trash and what is trea-. 


sure. For years, I documented 

stories from the street, and my 
magazine “Mission Gold” was 
born.. 

MISSION GOLD (2015-2023) 
is a photojournalism series and 
independent magazine explor- 
ing street entrepreneurship, 
creativity, and courage on the 
streets of San Francisco’s Mis- 
sion neighborhood. By part- 
nering with Street Sheet—San 
Francisco’s street newspaper— 
to distribute Mission Gold, I 
joined forces with an inspired 
publication not only deeply in- 
vested in homeless advocacy, 
but with a street sales program 
already in place. 


In 2017, I printed issue 001: 
MONEY: Haircuts, Beercans 
and Rockstar Bartering, took 
the boxes up to the Coalition: 
on Homelessness offices, and 
handed out copies to Street 
Sheet vendors dropping by 
to pick up the latest issue. 
Basically Mission Gold was 
a free bonus; whatever the 
vendors sold the magazine 
for, they would keep 100% of 
the proceeds. The idea that the 
‘gold’ I mined from the streets 
put cash back in the hands of 
the community I was featur- 
ing is hugely important to the 
project. 

Published in mid-2018, MIS- 
SION GOLD issue 002: MAG- 
IC: Mayan Talismans, Tropical 
Storms and Alien Archaeology, 
unearthed more imaginative 


and metaphysical layers of 


‘street life; masterpieces paint- 


ed-on Perspex, modern-day 
shamanism, and evidence of 
alien hieroglyphics gathered 
by homeless archaeologists. 

In partnership with Street 
Sheet the third and final issue 
of Mission Gold — MISFITS: 
Trash Detectives, Somali 
Pirates & Superbugs hits the 
streets of San Francisco on 
March 01, 2023. Issue 003 is 
five years of street life puzzled 
together to create a psychoge- 
ography of the Mission neigh- 
borhood—an 88-page portrait 
exploring the relationships 
between people and the envi- 
ronment in which they live. 
The raw material is literally 
the word on the street—inter- 
views, stories, anecdotes and 
urban legends brewed into a 
moonshine of fact and fiction. 
Street Sheet vendors will be 
selling it in San Francisco until 
it sells out, with the recom- 
mended price being $15 and 
all proceeds going to Street 
Sheet vendors. 

My hope is that through 
reading Mission Gold, people 
remember that curiosity and 
compassion are the curren- 
cies that count most, and that 
people—whether they’re a 
millionaire or mining a dump- 
ster—have valuable stories to 
tell. 


Nick Marzano is the Founder 

and Editor of Mission Gold. This 
article was originally published in 
Street Sheet. To find out more visit 
Instagram: @mission.gold, or the 
website at www.mission.gold.com. 
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An encampment, like any city neighborhood, draws support and investment when it is beautiful. This safety can be a lifeline for unsheltered communities. 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Stefani Echeverria-Fenn 


I took my first art history class as 

an unhoused city college student. 
My teacher was an elder visual artist 
who herself had experienced housing 
instability as an out lesbian in the 
pre-Stonewall era. Each class, she fed 
me the type of artistic inspiration I 
needed to survive the brutal dehu- 
manization of the New York City 
shelter system. Tales of herself as a 

" young person wheatpasting queer 
protest art on the site of her day job, 
court buildings, and corporate offices; 
effacing and reclaiming these sites 


of systemic violence in the only way 
she could. The systems that brutal- 

ize unhoused and housing-unstable 
people are invested in stripping our 


subjectivity away into a head count, 


a federal grant, or a shameful statis- 
tic. Creating and viewing art directly 
confronts this process, because art is 
about the transcendence of individual 
and collective humanity in the face of 


the unknowable or unbearable.When 


a few of us created 37MLK in August 
2019—an autonomous tiny home 
community of unhoused people on a 


formerly vacant Oakland lot—the first — 


thing we did was make it beautiful. 
One elder, Yvonne, carted over several 
ornate flowerpots that had been put in 


the recycling. Another person crafted 
colorful posters reminding residents 
to pick up trash and share supplies. 
We entwined the fence with garlands 
and fabric. : 
When we bought colorful tents, 
artsy outdoor furniture, and pretty 
fairy lights for the camp, I hoped this 
aesthetic would encourage residents 
to remember that they don’t just de- _ 
serve the bare minimum (even though 
they’re not even getting that). They — 
deserve spaces that go beyond surviv- 
al to include beauty and art, which is 
a fundamental part of culture. And we 
know that La Cultura Cura. Scientific 
studies like the Rat Park Experiments: 
have shown that when beings have 


Why we made our encampment beautiful 


environments that feel intellectually 
and emotionally stimulating, apart 
from simply meeting basic survival 
needs, they naturally find it easier. 
to practice moderation in behaviors 


~ such as substance use. Several studies 


have also demonstrated the efficacy 
of art programs in decreasing painful 
symptoms of mental illness: Both of 
these issues touched me or my family 
members when I was unhoused, so I 
feel like my gravitation towards art 
was my brain’s intuitive recognition 


. of art’s healing power before I even 


knew the formal science—what Lisa 


Grey-Garcia calls “poverty schola- 


Beautiful continues on page 12 


‘He believed in 
ordinary people and 
their capacity for 
change’ — 


Delacour from page 2 


tore it out; we'll put it back,” he said. 

Then — 30 years later — Delacour posed a critical 
question to those gathered at People’s Park in 2021 
as they protested the university’s new (but cyclical) 
fencing off of the park to begin construction. 

“What are we trying to do, take down this fence?” 
asked Delacour, now with a characteristic long 
white beard and a pandemic-era mask. “Looking at 
the fence, we have the numbers here,” he said. “You 
guys can decide what to do.” 

“There was a brief, electric pause while the crowd 


“of students looked at each other, and then the fences. 


started coming down,” Teague said. “It was a pow- 
erful moment. Within 15 minutes the fences were 
down and being carried to Sproul steps.” 

_ Delacour returned to protests for People’s Park 
throughout the pandemic, and before his health de- 
‘clined, he turned out in the summer of 2022 at large 
rallies to “save the park.” Construction at the park is 
currently halted due to an appeal’s court decision. 

Wendy Schlesinger, a People’s Park co-founder, ° 
said this week that Delacour agreed with her in his 
later years that the founding of People’s Park was 

“a seminal event kicking off the modern communi- 
tarian ecology movement.” 

It was defined by the “hundreds of people who 
responded to the call of transforming the muddy 


and dangerously flooded asphalt into grassy fields 


,and vegetable gardens,” she added. 
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Supriya Yelimeli 


Michael Delacour sits on the steps of Sproul Plaza with his grandson, Dusk Delacour, during a protest 


for People’s Park on August. 3, 2022. 


Aidan Hill, a People’s Park activist, said Delacour 
was his best friend and one of the reasons he’s still 


in Berkeley. He’s organizing his affairs after his 


passing. 


“He wanted people to fight for People’s Park, and . 


that’s the best thing we can do,” Hill said. 
Delacour was a lifelong champion for the park, 
a father and grandfather, and a member of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers & Helpers. 
In an in-depth profile of Delacour in Quirky 


Berkeley, historian Tom Dalzell writes that Delacour | 


was a blue-collar electronics worker in San Diego 
before he left Southern California. He first traveled 
to Europe before arriving in Berkeley and joining 
ongoing radical movements. 

He was active in the Vietnam Day Committee, 


and like many storied activists of his time, the FBI. . 


was moved to start a file on his activities. Dalzell | 


wrote in the profile that he attracted the ire and 
admiration of many in his time. Then-Cal Dean of 
Students Arleigh Williams once called him a “mis- 
chief maker.” ; 

“Never a theorist, always an organizer, Michael 
lived close to the bone,” Steve Wasserman, a civil 
rights organizer in Berkeley and local publisher, 
wrote on social media. He was 16 years old when he 
met Delacour in Berkeley. 

“He believed in ordinary people and their -capac- 
ity for change. He never gave up on the working 


_ class that had birthed him, and he was stalwart to 


the end,” Wasserman said. 
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This story was originally published in Berkeleyside, 
where Supriya Yelimeli is.a housing and homelessness 
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‘CART proposes a community-led, government-funded response’ 


CART from page 5 


Eugene’s Public Safety Budget and is 
estimated to save the city of Eugene 
around $8.5 million in public safety 
spending annually. 

Measurable outcomes of the CART 
program would include: 

-Reduce police dispatches to home- 
lessness-related quality-of-life com- 
plaints. 

-Reduce the number of individuals 
transported to the emergency depart- 
ment for low acuity medical-related 
issues that could instead be addressed 
in a pre-hospital care setting. 

-Reduce the number of behavior- 
al health and lower acuity medical 
calls traditionally responded to by 
the Police and Fire Departments, and 
improve outcomes for those on the 
streets. 

-Reduce the number of homeless- 
ness-related calls to dispatch, in areas 
where the CART program’s commu- 
nity-strengthening interventions have 
occurred. 

CART holds those who are on the 
margins of our community at the 
center of proper systems of care that 
result in dignity—instead of neglect— 
from institutions, investing in solution 
providers that live in the community 
and who see the challenges daily as 
residents. It proposes a communi- 
ty-led, government-funded response 


that is intentionally less violent and 


instead is focused on building safety 
for all. 

Acknowledging the promise of such 
a program, the Board of Supervisors 
placed $3 million in reserve in June 
2021. The Mayor, who has chartered 
spending authority, decided not to 
implement the program that year. In- 
stead, she started up three other street 
teams; Street Crisis Response Team, 
Street Wellness Response Team and 
Street Overdose Response Team. 

In June 2022, the CART campaign, 
having grown to include neighbor- 
hood and merchant groups, pushed 
again for funding for CART. The 
Board of Supervisors funded a pilot 
program at $3 million for one year. 

As a critical piece, the campaign 
successfully called for the funding 

to be put under the Department of 
Public Health, and to have it bid out 
to the community. The vision was to 
move from a failed complaint-cen- 
tered response to a homeless-centered 
response and having a health depart- 
ment philosophy, with connection 

to needed services ensuring higher 
success. 

Several times, the CART campaign 
met with Emergency Management 
and made two basic asks—that the 
agency have an independent and 
non-conflicted representative review 
the requests for proposals that outline 
the scoring and program components, 
and that it also have the same on the 
panel that reviews and scores pro- 


r 


Establishing trust in unhoused communities will be crucial to CART’s 
success. Advocates worry that Urban Alchemy has not garnered this critical 


community buy-in. 


posals. Both of these requests were 
denied. In fact, department director 
Mary Ellen Carrol made it clear that 
this was not going to be “CART.” The 
department renamed the program the 
Community Response Team (CRT), 
removing both “Compassionate” and 
“Alternative” from the name. 

In the end, two proposals came for- 
ward: one from Urban Alchemy and a 
second from a collaboration made up 
of Dolores Street Community Services, 
Code Tenderloin, and San Francisco 
Community Health Center. 

In the collaborative proposal, the 
idea was to have five teams made up 
of peers, who would be extensively 
trained and receive clinical supervi- 
sion from San Francisco Community 
Health Center. Three of the teams 


would be geographically specific with 


cultural competency and existing 
relationships with those communities. 
Each group would bring their partic- 
ular expertise and strengths to form a 
mutli-racial, multiethnic partnership. 


Dolores, rooted in Latinx commu- 
nities, provides shelter, housing, 
jobs programs and immigrant legal 
assistance, while Code Tenderloin, 
rooted in Black communities, provides 
jobs, outreach and case management 
services. San Francisco Community 
Health Center, formerly known as 
Asian Pacific Islander Wellness, pro- 
vides health care, outreach, support 
and behavioral health services. The 
Health Center has a proven peer 
training program established internal- 
ly. The trio reached out to the CART 
campaign to get input and support on 
program design. These groups have 
each established trust in unhoused 
communities—a crucial prerequisite 
for the program to be successful 

By contrast, Urban Alchemy (UA) is 
primarily a jobs program which pro- 
vides unlicensed security for private 
businesses such as Supreme and UC 
College of the Law, as well as for the 
City of San Francisco. Urban Alchemy 
focuses on providing jobs to people 


coming out of the prison system and 
has been very successful doing just 
that. It has expanded rapidly, adding “ 
1,000 employees and garnering huge 
contracts. The organization appeals 
especially to politicians by appearing 
gracious by employing marginalized 
people, while building a private army 
to rid public spaces of anyone who 
is politically considered undesirable. 
According to their website, “One of 
Urban Alchemy’s many functions is to 
provide complementary strategies to 
conventional policing and security.” 

While CART attempts to build if 
alternatives to police, Urban Alchemy 
is very clear that they provide alter- 
native policing. Urban Alchemy also 
runs the safe parking program in the 
Bayview, cabins at 33 Gough St., as 
well as the now closed Civic Center 
tent village, although it is upfront 
about not providing services at those 
sites; if services are to be provided, 
the City must bring in services from 
outside. The exception is the 711 Post 
St. shelter, where Urban Alchemy 
does run case management. Recently, 
the San Francisco Chronicle reported 
that a white staff person, who ap- 
parently brought a gun to work with 
him, walked out on break and shot 
someone in a car, who survived. UA 
management stated having no knowl- 
edge of the incident at the time, and 
the now former staffer was fired for 
not showing up at work the next day. 

In the Tenderloin you can spot UA 
workers on every corner sporting their 
non-waterproof camo apparel (during 
rainfall, staff are given garbage bags 
to keep dry). Many workers do very 
important work such as administer- 
ing Narcan to reverse fatal overdoses 
and clean the streets. But the most 
common operation UA performs is the 
unlicensed security in the neighbor- 
hood; the organization is structured 
to require them to do move-alongs 
to other impoverished people who 
likely have faced similar challenges. 
The City pays over $25 million for this 
service, which does not lead anyone 
off the streets, but forcibly moves far 
unhoused and housed neighbors from 
sidewalk to sidewalk. 

One recent rainy morning a Coa- 


lition on Homelessness staff person 


witnessed UA staff ordering a 73-year- 
old Black woman standing in front 

of a closed garage entry to move. 

She explained that she has multiple 
sclerosis and is carrying her grocer- 
ies and needs to stop and rest every 
block. While perfectly polite, the UA 
employee made it clear she needed 

to move immediately. The woman 
explained this was the fourth time 


this had happened to her, and she was 


quite upset about being prevented 
from stopping and resting on her way 
home to her apartment from the gro- 
cery store carrying heavy bags. 
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CART continues on page 12 
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Across 


1. No____ ans or buts 
4. Silent speech (Acr.) 
7. It belongs to the ‘honest’ 
presidents lists 
11. Financial assistance program (Abbr.) 
13. Nickname for rapper born 
Calvin Cordozar Broadus Jr. 
16. Chocolate carmel candy 
17. Building block toy 
18. Uhhhh.... 
19. Crispy snack 
20. Who The Chicks say goodbye to 
22. Homer’s drink 
23. & 56-down: God of War 
24. Gossip 
26. Crossword lattice 
28. Actors Griffins and Murphy 
31. Nickname for a famous ancient Greek 
philosopher and polymath, maybe 
34. Bay Bridge stop 
38. Trouble 
39. The Walking Dead network 
40. Most expenses are due then (Abbr.) 
42. Park on 34 Across 
49. It can happen through your teeth 
50. Type of easy-to-use deodorant 
51. Bakery offering 
53. Transmission acronym 
54. Sun. e.g. 
Si Ohininsyand tte 
60. Human ancestors 
63. Champion 
64. Agreements 


66. Common on the table 


68. Where you might find cookies 


69. Car featured on Psych 

70. Cupid by another name 
71. As opposed to fail 

72. After school group (Abbr.) 


73. Popular west coast airline (Abbr.) 


Down 


1. Sick 
23 agent 
3. A long story 


4. Developmental diagnosis (Abbr.) 


5. Ignore 

6. Like a wolf 

7. LA city neighbor of Pasadena 
8. Atomic physicist 

9. Author Wiesel of “Night” 
10. Soaks up liquid 

12. Actress de Rossi 

14. Universal donor abbr. 

15. Churros alternative 

21. Vietnamese sandwich shop 
25. Sundevils univ. 

27. Some dates, e.g. 

28. Airport abbreviation 

29. Handy tool 

30. Slowdown 

32. Fishhook line 


33. An extinct flightless bird, or rude nickname 


35. Comicbook villain played by 
Liam Neesom ___ al ghul 


36. The field in which EMTs work (Acr.) 


37. Diamond 


41. Cable channel 
43. Asian lemons 


44. Genetic molecule that creates protein 
45. Actress Gail of NYPD Blue 
46. Black Panther hairdo 


47. Small amount 
48. Pass or go by 
52. Arrow character 
54. Till you drop 
55. Sandal brand 


58. Musical instrument 


59. Narrow opening 


61. You've got one on each temple 


62. Like molasses 


65. Govt. agency that administers benefits 


67. Airport security (Acr.) 


April horoscopes 


By Boudia Crow Lafleur 


Disclaimer: The horoscopes listed below 
will be manifested through my skill of 
divination which will involve the usage 
of my oracle cards. It is your journey, and 
it is up to you to create the paths needed 
to survive this capitalist and colonialist 
world we all live in, and to thrive in a new 
world outside these systems of oppression. 
Under a colonizer world, the spirit is sick 
with the illusion of normalcy. Embrace 
your madness. 


Aries (March 21 to April 19): 
Explore what makes you confident. 
Explore what makes you fearless. You 
are close to your dreams and goals. 
So close that you can touch the stars. 
There might be hope for this month. 
Feed your vessel and travel across the 
roads. Your inner Aries is calling out 
for you to be adventurous. 


Taurus (April 20 to May 20): This is 
a good time to reevaluate your rela- 
tionship with change, as this month is 
a climactic moment for you. Making 
adjustments to your current habits is a 
must. Take the time to rest and to get 
to know yourself better. Get to know 
your pleasures and desires. Hold on to 
your visions and passions. 


Gemini (May 21 to June 21): Work 
on your goals this month. Your 
dreams need a practical plan. There 
may be some opportunities coming. 
Don’t let arrogance get in the way of 
your dreams. At first you might feel 
lost or confused, but by the end of 
this month, you'll have the insight on 
what you need to do with your life. 
Take the time to relax and feel at peace 
with your comforts. 


Cancer (June 22 to July 22): Chal- 
lenge yourself, an adventure is wait- 
ing for you. Awaken your spirit as this 
world burns with rage. Self-awareness 
is key to survival. Visualize your 
dreams beyond a colonized world. 
Travel to your ancestral homelands 
when it’s safe, and finally to the di- 
vine. Connect with your ancestors and 
know that spirits are near. 


Leo (July 23 to August 22): Nothing 
is set in stone. Sometimes life changes 
for the better or the worse. Adapting 
to your environment is important 
right now. Embrace your strengths 
and your vulnerabilities as they are 
the formula to your existence. Your 
desires make you live and breathe. Be 
determined to chase what you desire. 


Virgo (August 23 to September 22): 
Break through the barriers! Break out 
of your shell! The vessel that carries 
you an essence needs breath. Your pri- 
mordial soul needs to be fed. Accept 
changes this month and make some 


plans for travel. It shall be your time 
of finding the true essence of your 
spirit. 


Libra (September 23 to October 
22): This month, preserve your spirit 
for your dreams. Adapt to your sur- 
roundings as change occurs. It’s best 
to know how to plan out your goals. 
Focus and devote time to your hob- 
bies! Know that shit will hit the fan in 
this colonized world, but you got this. 
Take the time to heal and relax. 


Scorpio (October 23 to November 
22): Be devoted to working on your 
communication skills. Always speak 
with truth and clarity. Your relation- 
ships with your loved ones are pre- 
cious. Think about and meditate on 
your dreams. Remember that you’re 
already on a good path. Motivate 
yourself to slay the self-doubt. 


Sagittarius (November 23 to 
December 21): You've been working 
so hard lately and now you need to 
rest. Be aware of your surroundings 
and unpack your fears. Work on your 
intuition. Your commitment to rest is 
being tested right now. While you’re 
resting, keep a journal by your night- 
stand and take notes. Keep a record of 
your dreams. 


Capricorn (December 22 to Janu- 
ary 19): This month is all about going 
through the ebbs and flows of life. 
Lean towards your community, your 


friends, and loved ones. Except death 
and loss as a theme here, whether that 
be physical death or metaphysical 
death. There will be feelings of regret 
and stuckness. Go with the flow, and 
stay in motion. Enjoy the silence and 
the unknown. 


Aquarius (January 20 to Febru- 
ary 18): You went through a lot last 
month. Take a long break. The end of 
a tough cycle is here. It is a good time 
to do some healing work. Reflect on 
your memories and your traumas. 
Don’t let the terrors consume your 
spirit. Immerse yourself in the plea- 
sures of life. 


Pisces (February 19 to March 20): 
Take some time this month to practice 
self-care. There may be moments of 
grief to process. Get in tune with your 
body through somatic work. There 
might be moments of loss in your life. 
Recognize the emotions that bring you 
sorrow. Rest and heal your heart. 


Boudia Crow Lafleur is a diviner and art- 
ist of Michif and European ancestry that 
is based in the East Bay. They use they/ 
them pronouns. Their Sun is at Taurus, 
their Moon is at Taurus, and their Rising 
is at Cancer. If you’re interested in getting 
private divination sessions with me, mes- 
sage me at Instagram: @punkwitchdivin- 
er and Facebook: Punk Witch Diviner. 
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STREET SPIRIT EVENTS CALENDAR! APRIL 
RESOURCES AND CoMMUNITY EVENTS IN THE BAY AREA 
ALL FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED : 


SAT, APRIL | 


March to End Homelessness 

Housing Matters 

A compassionate community coalition 
— led by local nonprofit providers, 
businesses and hundreds of com- 
munity members— will march and 
rally near downtown Santa Cruz to 
end homelessness. This is a milestone 
event, the first of its kind in Santa 
Cruz County. 

Meet at Cedar Street & Cathcart Street, 
Santa Cruz CA 

10:00 AM-2:00PM 
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Free First Sundays 

Oakland Museum of California (OMCA) 
As the only museum to focus entirely 
on the art and history of California, 
the diverse collections on display 

in the 300,000 square foot building 
present the art and tell the history 

of California from many angles. The 
museum invites visitors to experi- 
ence the history of California through 
interacting with art, becoming art, and 
rewriting history. 

OMCA: 1000 Oak St, Oakland CA 

11:00 AM-5:00 PM 


Zo eee ae 
Walk the Lake! 

Oakland Public Library 

Come out to Lakeview branch library 
for an evening stroll around the lake! 
Socialize with new people while en- 
joying the afternoon sun, get to know 
your library staff, or take advantage of 
golden hour with some selfies in front 
of the simmering water. This event 
will also occur on April 18. 

Lakeview Branch of the Oakland Public 
Library: 550 El Embarcadero, Oakland, 
CA 

5:30-6:30PM 


THURS, APRIL 6 


Free First Thursdays 

Berkeley Art Museum (BAMPFA) 

The UC Berkeley Art Museum is the 
visual arts center of the University 

of California, Berkeley. Through art 
and film programs, collections, and 
research resources, the University 
aspires to be locally connected and 
globally relevant, engaging audiences 
from the campus, community, and 
beyond. Normally $10, the museum 
offers free admission to the art galler- 
ies and public programs on the first 
Thursday of every month. 

BAMPFA: 2155 Center St, Berkeley, CA 
BerkeleyEast Bay 

11:00 AM-7:00 PM 


AARP Tax Help 

Oakland Public Library 

Get free tax preparation assistance 
from AARP Tax-Aide volunteers. 
Registration is required. Please call 
the Eastmont Branch at 510-615-5726 
to register in advance. (This year, taxes 
are due for U.S. taxpayers on April 18, 
2023.) 

Oakland Public Library, Eastmont 
Branch: 7200 Bancroft Ave #211, 
Oakland, CA 

12:00-5:30 PM 


THURS, APRIL I3 


Thursday Night Panther now 
Panther Skate Plaza 

We host a free, family-friendly event 
every Thursday night at the DeFre- 
mery Park basketball courts. It’s an 
official Oakland Parks & Rec program 
where the community comes togeth- 
er to skate in a safe, supportive, and 
inclusive environment. There is a 
rotation of live DJs from the commu- 
nity providing the music and snacks 
and drinks are provided by members 
of the community to share with all at 
no cost. 

DeFremery Park: 1651 Adeline Street, 
Oakland 

6-9PM 


FRI, APRIL 14 


AARP Tax Help 

Oakland Public Library 

Get free tax preparation assistance 
from AARP Tax-Aide volunteers. | 
Registration is required. Please call 
the Eastmont Branch at 510-615-5726 
to register in advance. (This year, taxes 
are due for U.S. taxpayers on April 18, 
2023.) 

Oakland Public Library, Eastmont 
Branch: 7200 Bancroft Ave #211, 
Oakland, CA 

12:00-5:30 PM 


Open Mic 

Youth Spirit Artworks 

Come one come all to our monthly 
open mic! If you havea poem, song, 
piece of writing, or other talent to 
share, come out and join our commu- 
nity open mic. Or just sit back and lis- 
ten to the youth in our program read 
alongside community members. This 
event happens on the third Friday of 
every month. 

Shanice Kiel Gallery: 3324 Adeline Street, 
Berkeley CA 

7:00PM-9:00PM 


SAT, APRIL IS 
QuArtz Art Market 
QuAriz Art Collective 
Hey gorgeous community! Come out 
to our monthly art market. Browse 
artwork and wares by queer Bay Area 
creators and get to know each other 
Omni Commons: 4799 Shattuck Ave, 
Oakland CA 
12PM-5PM 


Mon, APRIL 17 


5 Methods Mondays 

CRC Allies and Accomplices (CRCAA) 

5 Methods Mondays are monthly 
virtual spaces facilitated by CRCAA to 
support white anti-racists in practic- 
ing and deepening our commitments 
to the 5 Methods. Unlike CRCAA 
webinars, 5 Methods Mondays are 
discussion-based; CRCAA facilitators 
bring the prompts, you bring your 
successes, your challenges, your ques- 
tions about practicing the 5 Methods, 
and your friends! Held on the third 
Monday of every month. Open to ALL 
white folks, including those who have 
not previously attended a CRCAA 
educational event! 

This event takes place on Zoom. Register 
online at linktr.ee/crcaa 
6:00-7:00PM 


THURS, APRIL 20 


Movie Night in the Park 

People’s Park Berkeley 

Come hang out with us and enjoy 

a screening of The Grass is Always 
Greener (2019) at the Park. 

8:00 PM start time 

People’s Park: 2556 Haste St, Berkeley CA 


SAT, APRIL 22 


Earth Day San Francisco 

Douglas Kolberg 

Come to San Francisco’s annual Earth 
Day celebration, as we continue to 
raise awareness about our environ- 
ment. This beloved and renowned 
street fair entertains while inspiring 
people to make more sustainable 
choices in the way we live and work. 
Enjoy live music, vegan food and fun. 
San Francisco County Fair Bldg: 1199 9th 
Avenue, San Francisco CA 
11:00AM-6:00PM 


African American Quilt Guild Monthly 
Meeting 

African American Quilt Guild of 
Oakland 

Our mission is To preserve and contin- 
ue the tradition of quilting To promote 
fellowship among interested persons 
in all aspects of quilting, To contribute 
to the knowledge and appreciation 

of fine quilting and quilts, To spon- 
sor and support quilting activities 
through regular meetings and special 
events with the community. Today the 
Guild is composed of dozens multi-ra- 
cial, multicultural women and men 
who live in several Bay Area counties. 
Membership is open to anyone inter- 
ested in the purpose and objective of 
the guild. No discrimination is made 
with regard to race, color, creed, sex or 
national origin. Meetings happen on 
the fourth Saturday of every month. 
For more information visit the website 
at www.AAQGO.oreg. 

Oakland Public Library, West Oakland 
Branch: 1801 Adeline St, Oakland CA 
1:00-3:00PM 


SUN, APRIL 23 


54th Anniversary of People’s Park! 


’ People’s Park Berkeley 


After a year of fighting to protect this 
sacred community space, come cele- 
brate the 54th anniversary of People’s 
Park! Join us for a day of music and 
community joy. For more information 
about the event, or how to sign up 

as a vendor. More info coming soon, 
details will be posted on Instagram: 
@peoplesparkberkeley 

People’s Park: 2556 Haste St, Berkeley CA 
All day 


SAT, APRIL 21 


Spring Care Village 

West Oakland Punks With Lunch 
Come get a haircut, massage, hot food, 
and harm reduction supplies at our 
Spring care village. Additionally, we 
are still looking for partners for this 
event! If you or anyone you know 
wnats to help out, reach out to us be- 
fore the event by sending us a DM on 
Instagram (@west.oakland.punks.eith. 
lunch) or emailing at oaklandpunk- 
swithlunch@gmail.com. 

Grove Shafter Park, Oakland CA 

11:00 AM-4:00 PM 


_ plies, haircuts, footwashing, massage, 


RECURRING EVENTS 
AND RESOURCES 


General Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 


Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 
- 
podiatry, housing resources 


First Presbyterian Church Courtyard 
(2407 Dana St., Berkeley, CA) 


‘Tuesdays @ 6:30-8PM 


Street Medicine Team 

Berkeley Free Clinic 

HIV and Hep C rapid testing, other 
STI testing, flu vaccinations, harm 


reduction, wound care 
Berkeley Free Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., 
Berkeley, CA) 


Wednesdays @ 7-9 PM 


Pe 


Syringe Service and Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 

Location #1: Across from Berkeley Free 
Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., Berkeley, CA) 


on Sundays at 6-8 PM 


Location #2: University & 9th, Berkeley CA 
on Thursdays at 6-8 PM 


Curbside Care Clinic 
West Oakland Punks With Lunch 


Rain, Shine, Covid-19, or Smoke, we 
will always be there. Grab some food, = 


narcan, syringes, hygiene (basic & 
menstrual), dog food, masks, and had 
sanitizer! 

Fixed location #1: 5th and Filbert @ West — 
Oakland BART on Thursdays at 6-8PM 


Fixed location #2: 35th and Peralta every 


1st and 3rd Sunday at 3:30-5:30 PM 


Women & Children’s Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, childcare, health & hy- 
giene supplies, haircuts, footwashing, 
nail painting, housing resources _ 
LIFE Adventist Church (2236 Parker St., 
Berkeley, CA) SS 

Os at 6-9PM 


Youth & LGBTQ+ (YQT+) Clinic 


' The Suitcase Clinic = 


Warm meals, health & ee sup- 
plies, massage, needle exchange, recre- 
ation, counseling, housing resources 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church (2300 ms 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley, CA) . oS 
Mondays gi6-9PM - 


Sliding Scale Cafe : 


POOR Magazine — 
Radical redistribution of beh foods, 
healthy meals, supplies, and resources 
to our community, rain or shine 

8032 MacArthur Blod, Oakland 

se 12-1PM 


Free Food and Supply [ Distribution 
East Oakland Collective * 


Come get free produce, dry ee and — 


catered meals from our food distro 


team. First come first served. 
7800 MacArthur Blod, Oakland 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 11AM-1PM 


California, USA—Advocates 
push for state amendment to 
make housing a ‘human right’ 


A coalition of anti-poverty advocates led by Matt 
Haney, a Democratic state assemblymember from 
San Francisco, is proposing an amendment to the 

gstate constitution that seeks to make housing a hu- 
man right, the Mercury News reports. 

The amendment does not define a right to hous- 
ing, and backers have offered few specifics about 
what it would mean in practice. But they say it 
could make it easier for state officials to sue local 
governments that resist adding significantly more 
affordable housing. To pass, it needs a two-thirds 
majority in the state Legislature and then approval 
by voters. If successful, advocates say the proposal 
would be the first of its kind anywhere in the coun- 


try. 


Alameda County, CA—County’s 
eviction moratorium will expire at 
the end of April 


Pandemic eviction bans are phasing out around 
Alameda County, bringing concern to tenants who 
worry about losing their housing while landlords 
celebrate, The Oaklandside reports. 

When Health Officer Dr. Nicholas Moss lifted the 
county’s COVID-19 emergency order—the same 
day that California’s ended—that triggered the be- 
ginning of the end of the county’s eviction moratori- 
um. The policy, which prohibits evictions for almost 
all reasons, including nonpayment of rent, will 
-sunset in 60 days, at 11:59 p.m. on April 29. 

That won’t impact most renters in Oakland, be- 
cause the city has its own moratorium. The city has 
not yet decided when to end the municipal state of 
emergency or moratorium. 


Portland, OR—Portland’s first 
sanctioned mass encampment to 
open this summer 


Portland’s first city-run, sanctioned outdoor camp 
or homeless residents is expected to be up and 
running in the Central Eastside by this summer, 
Mayor Ted Wheeler has announed. California-based 
nonprofit Urban Alchemy is poised to run the 
150-person camp, despite strong reservations from 
local activists and houseless residents, the Portland 
Mercury reports. 
Wheeler’s plan to end unsanctioned camping 
“ta Portland by opening mass camps has garnered 
strong reactions. Portland intends to create six 
city-run outdoor tent camps. Multiple local service 
providers voiced concerns with Wheeler’s plan 
.. last year, arguing that it would merely be moving 
’ ~unhoused people around the city without address- 
ing the dearth of affordable housing options and 
overburdened behavioral health services. 


Houston, TX—Food Not Bombs 
volunteer files lawsuit against City 
“or anti-food sharing law 


Food Not Bombs, which feeds unhoused people 
outside the downtown Houston library, is challeng- 
ing the city’s Charitable Feeding Ordinance, which 
passed in 2012 and prohibits distributing food 

@vithout the proper permits, Houston Public Media 
reports. Benjamin Franklin Craft-Rendon was given 
a citation by the city for distributing food outside 
the library and filed a federal lawsuit. 

After the suit was filed, the city issued an updated 
notice warning citizens that public feedings out- 
side the library are prohibited and should instead 
be done at a city-approved site—or else organizers 
would be fined. Craft-Rendon said Food Not Bombs 
has shared food in that spot and in the library for 
over two decades without receiving a citation. 


Street Spirit 


April 2023 


‘We use art as a weapon—as self-defense’ 


Beautiful from page 8 


rship,” poor people’s extra-academic ways of 


knowing. 


The constant police repression of unhoused activ- 
ism in Oakland is another reason why 37MLK was 
so careful to maintain an artistic presentation in its 
early days; why the tiny houses there are painted 
so colorfully. We hoped that having this aesthetic 
would decrease the chance of neighbors or strang- 
ers seeing the camp as threatening, an eyesore, 
criminal, or any of the other stereotypes of un- 
housed communities. Unhoused people shouldn’t 
have to perform in these ways just to survive, but 
the reality is they too often do. Every summer, I 
see colorful “art houses” roll through the streets 
of our Oakland neighborhood, headed to Burning 
Man. When rich white people build quirky artistic 
tiny houses for a week in the desert, no one blinks 
an eye. Yet those same tiny houses, when built by 
unhoused people for survival, become targeted 
by the city for eviction. We hoped that by tapping 
into a certain “cool urban art” aesthetic, people like 
burners might harass us less or care about our proj- 
ect more. I ask that people who have never been 
homeless take a minute and think about what those 
of us who have been unhoused have to under- 
stand: that to large segments of polite society, the 
urban garden/ artist chic aesthetic is more compel- 
ling than our very lives. This is why we also use art 
as a weapon—as self-defense. 

Several years ago at a protest for unhoused 
Berkeley residents, activists spray painted “art is 
a weapon” on Berkeley City Hall. Art is a partic- 
ularly effective weapon for unhoused and hous- 
ing-unstable people because it can cross barriers of 
language, access to technology, or reading ability. 

It can quickly disseminate information, encourage 
resistance, and support psychological survival. 
For example, the murals in West and Downtown 


Oakland that each illustrate one point of the Black 
Panther’s Ten-Point Program are political and _ 
historical education in a beautiful and accessible 
format. Meanwhile, powerful red and black art 
posters printed by local mutual aid organizations 
provide legal information about the eviction mor- 
atorium to folks who might not have computer 


access on my block. 


More than that, protest art can change the emo- 
tional landscape of a block that is rapidly gentri- 
fying. Among the visual signs of gentrification 
(“gentrification grey” paint jobs, Teslas parked in 
driveways) these art posters are the visual signs of 
our continued resistance. They really matter—they 
make me feel better on the days that I’ve just had 
to battle my landlord, or received a 15-day eviction 
notice in the mail. It’s not just the recognition of my 
struggle, or the powerful illustrations that dignify 
that struggle. It’s the insistence that we're still here. 
That there will still always be more of us—poor 
people, people of color, workers—than there are of 
those in power. If someone is here posting this art 
today, maybe if I’m getting evicted tomorrow they 
will be there for me too—will join me in the streets, 
or mutual aid projects, or all the different places 
unhoused and housing-unstable people are orga- 
nizing and co-creating new worlds together. Art is 
the map that allows us to find each other. Art is the 
weapon we wield once we do. 


Stefani Echeverria-Fenn is the co-founder of #37MLK 
and founder of The Sportula: Microgrants for Classics 
Students. This article was originally published in the 
March, 2021 issue of Street Spirit in our anti-eviction 
poster issue —which contains downloadable posters to 
fight evictions, and remains available on our website. 


‘The struggle to transform our existing police 


CART from page 9 


While this is run of 
the mill Urban Alche- 
my daily activity, some 
workers engage in more 
disturbing harassment. 
Two weeks earlier this 
same COH staff person 
came upon a woman 
who had just been 
punched in the face 
by an Urban Alchemy 
employee. She said she 
was laughed at by the 
others who watched, 
simply for complaining 
about having to move 
off the public stairs on 
which she was resting. 
The victim tried to get a 
policeman to arrest the 
person, but the officer 
said he could only give 
a ticket and it would 
be pointless because 
“everything has been 
decriminalized.” (Note: 
Battery has not been 
decriminalized, and is 
still punishable by six 
months in jail). Often, 
Urban Alchemy will 
investigate and fire staff 
when really bad things 
like this happen; how- 
ever, it doesn’t trigger a 
reckoning of their inter- 
nal structural practices 
that need to change to 


response will continue’ 


prevent bad behavior. 
On July 30, 2022, 
the City awarded CRT 
funding to Urban 
Alchemy. Even though 
it was widely known 
that the folks involved 
with CART fought for 
years for the funding, 
Urban Alchemy did not 
collaborate in writing 
the CART proposal or 
even bother to reach out 
at all. Typically, com- 
munity organizations in 
San Francisco collabo- 
rate with each other on 
major systemic change 
work, and would have 


‘the basic courtesy to 


step back if other small- 
er BIPOC organizations 
have been struggling to 
create a funding source 
for a new project. Urban 
Alchemy just moved 
full steam ahead to go 
after even more fund- 
ing. They now area 
massive organization 
with over $62 million in 
contracts with the city 
of San Francisco alone. 

UA is structured to 
manage public space, 
not to address home- 
lessness. This means 
that what was originally 
CART funding, meant 
to achieve systemic 


change, will be used 
instead to use the tried 
and failed strategies. 
Though it won’t be 
armed police officers 
enforcing public spaces, 
there will be the same 
ineffective process of 
just moving people 
along to nowhere. 
The award has been 
appealed, but as of 
press time there is no 
response. However, the 
appeal process itself 
was biased, with the 
City refusing to provide 
the appellants UA’s 
proposal, a crucial piece 
of information. 

The struggle to trans- 
form our existing police 
response will continue. 


Many have suggested 
working with UA to im- 
prove their response— 
much like police reform 
efforts have attempted 
to do. However, for this 
particular effort to be 
successful, UA would 
need to shift from de- 
fensiveness and denial 
to a transformation of 
their policies, proce- 
dures, practice, mission, 
training and entire 
orientation—something 
they have not indicated 
any interest in doing. 


This article originally 
appeared in Street Sheet. 
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